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Acents.—J. F. Callan of Washington City, 
District of Columbia, is our Agent, and will re- 
ceive the names of new subscribers, as well as 
subscriptions due. 

Mr. Archibald Hawkins, of Port Deposite, 
Cecil County, Md. is authorized to act in the same 


capscity. 





We insert in to-day’s paper a notice of the 
Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Columbian Horti- 
cultural Society, to be held in Washington, D. C. 
onthe 18th and 14th June, and invile the atten- 
tion of horticulturists to it. That part of the no- 
tice which alludes to the exhibition and compari- 
son of domestic wines, is particularly interesting, 
and we trust will elicit due consideration. 

| We are happy to learn that several enterpri- 
sing farmers in the vicinity of Ellicotts’ Mills and 
Elk Ridge, Anne Arundel County, are engaged in 
forming an Agricultural Society, and from the in- 
telligence and patriotism of those whom we have 
heard named, we anticipate that their laudable in- 
tentions will be carried into triumphant effect.— 
Weare certain that they are abov.t to adopt one of 
the best plans that could be conceived to advance 
the interests of agriculture, and in the sincerity 

|of our heart wish them success. |To the farmers 
of the other counties of the State, where no soci- 
eties are organized, we have to respectfully pre- 
fer the hope, that they will follow the laudable ex- 
ample about to be set them by their brethren of 
Anne Arundel. 


The Crops.—It is gratifying to learn the con- 
tinued good prospects in all directions of the grow- 
ing crops. ‘With but few exceptions, indeed, all 
the accounts we have received, go to prove that 
the crops have not for many years at this season 
of the year bid more fair to make a heavy yield. 
Unless, therefore, some casualty, by disease or in- 





———— 
sect, should arise to blight their hopes, we think 
the husbandman of our country may look for- 
ward with fond and well grounded anticipations 
to be liberally rewarded by the earth for their toils 
and anxieties. But in the midst of all these just 
grounds for the indulgence in pleasurable feelings, 
we question whether the wheat crop will be a 
large one, and we base this opinion upon the fact 
that in many parts of our country much less seed 
were put in last fall than was customary hereto- 
fore. 








Potatoes.—Let no farmer delay putting in his 
late Potatoes, as every day’s procrastination is so 
much loss, and when he does put them in, let him 
not be sparing of his manure, for they are vora- 
cious feeders, and will not yield kindly without 
generous treatment. The mystery of their after 
treatment consists in keeping them well cleaned 
and the ground open. 


\ 





Corn.—As the corn is now fit for working in 
most places, and will soon be in all, we most ear- 
nestly recommend to all‘not to let the grass get 
the start of them. By timely attention to its erad- 
ication at the proper period, one half the labor of 
cultivation may be saved, and saved too, with a 
certainty of adding greatly to the value of the 
crop of corn; for unless the ground be kept clean 
and well stirred, no matter how fertile may be the 
soil,or howsoever well it may have been manu- 
red, it will not yield generously. There is no 
crop so easily affected by cleanly or slovenly cul- 
ture; nor are there any which rewards the first, 
or punishes the latter treatment with more signal 
discrimination. Corn, weeds, and grass, are, 
from their very nature, rival enemies—they can- 
not all thrive together; and he who wishes to 
succeed with his crop of corn, must take up the 
resolution to go to work from the start, and never 
cease working until it is laid by. We recollect 
when a boy to have heard an old gentleman, who 
was distinguished for his fine crops of corn, ask- 
ed to explain the manner by which he so univer- 
sally succeeded. His answer was Jaconie, but 
tnfolded the whole mystery of the culture. “«] 








reply, and so emphatically given, that all further 
questions’ were suppressed ; for by this time thé 
inquirer had learned, that in the short and pithy 
sentence then just announced, he had a treatise 
on the culture of corn, as full of wisdom as tho’ 
it comprised an octavo volume. 


Maple Sugar.—We had a present a few days 
since from a Yankee friend of a small quantityof 
Maple Sugar, and we must confess we were Very 
agreeably disappointed, as we found’ its favour 
and granulation very superior to any idea wehad 
formed of it. We had, from the represéntations 
of others, written, and oral, imbibed the opinion, 
that there was a faintiness in the /asle, whic ten- 
dered it unpleasant to most persons; but ifthe 
present to us wasa fair specimen, we have been 
in error, as it was entirely free from it. , 

We learn that the farmers to the eastward have 
made large quantities of the maple sugat this sea- 
son, the long continued cold weather of the pres- 
ent spring being highly favorable for the opera 
tions of sugar boiling. 

A Hand Thrashing Machine.—Cannot some 
of our skilful machinists. invent. one..of these 
useful appendages of every farm, that éould-be 
propsiied by hand-power easily, and sufficiently 
strong to do effective and clean work. Such an 
one is greatly wanted by a large number of small 
farmers, and would meet with an encouragement 
commensurate with its importance. 

Sugar Beet.—We learn from the: Wisconsin 
Culturist, published at Milwaukie, that the farmers 
of Michigan are taking active measures for the 
efficient prosecution of the culture of the Sugas- 
beet witha view to its manufacture into sugar. | 

POUDRETTE, 
Having observed in the Genesee Fartner:some 
inquiriea with regard to the manufactory of the 
above article established in the city of New York, 
by Mr. D. K. Minér, editor of the Ney. York, 


Farmer, we take pleasure in arearpenegt 
lowing letter, which we rye ptr 
days since front that gentleman, by the : pro-- 


keep my corn clean.” “But then sir, how do you gress he has made will be shewn,, and the inguin, 





manage it?” “I keep my corn clean,” was the| ies-ig.she Genesee Farmer.answered. . . 
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We have also been favored with a barrel of the 
Poudrette, which we shall give a fair trial, on 
some drilled turnips without other manure, and re- 
port progress in due time. ' 

The basis,—human ordure,—of this manure, 
has Tong been used in this vicinity by the market 
gardeners, with the happiest fertilizing effects, and 
we doubt not, its virtues under its new cognomen 
and chemical form, will be equally beneficial. In 
France the Poudrette has been used as a manure 
for years, and won golden opinions for itself.— 
We sincerely hope the enterprising editor of the 
New York Farmer, may meet with that encour- 
agement which his laudable zeal in behalf of the 
hunbandry of the country so eminently entitle 
him. 

New York, May 14th, 1838. 


‘Fo E, P. Roserts, Esq., 
Editor of the Farmer & Gardener:— 


Dzgar Sir—Yoau have probably noticed, in the 
New York Farmer, that [ have been engaged for 
some time past, in introducing an improvement 
in city economy,” by which the contents of pri- 
vies, an article of great value to agriculture, now 
thrown away, and worse than that, as they are de- 


_ posited in the rivers around the cily, instead of 


v 


being,as Ff trust hereafier they are to be, con- 
verted into an inoffensive and portable manure. 

The subject was brought to my attention, last 

ear, by a French gentleman, who is familiar with 

e process in his native country, and who is 
now engaged with me in the operation here. 

We have had many prejudices to combat on 
account of the nature of the business, and to en- 
counter, in consequence of the general derange- 
ment of business, which have delayed our opera- 
tions ; yet we are now preparing about 60 bush- 
els of Poudrette daily, and have a prospect of do- 
ing much more after a short time, when other bu- 
siness shall have again resumed its accustomed 
activity; so that a few additional shares of our 
stock may be paid for, which will enable us to 
increase the number of teams required to “remove 
the deposits.” Of the value of Poudrette as a 
manure no person of my acquaintance, familiar 
with its preparation, entertains a doubt; yet there 
are few persons in this country who are suffici- 
spi, aeqneinied with its use to appreciate duly 
the benefits which will surely result from the la- 
bors of those who shall introduce a mode of prep- 
aration by which the immense amount of valua- 
ble material now thrown into our rivers, and of 
course a nuisance to all classes of community, 
shall be converted into an inoffensive, portable, 
and highly valuable manure. The process of 
preparation in my opinion does not materially, if 
atall, deteriorate its value, as [ will satisfy you 


w ou will visit our works. 
jat you may be better acquainted with the 
atticle, and have Us scorag er test its value, 


a¢ well as its inoffensive character and portability, 
1 send youa bairel, and shall be much obliged by 
your using it for any kind of vegetables, or grain, 
or on grass,as may be convenien. for you, and 
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the best mode of application, but will observe, 
that I am using it in my garden for experimental 
purposes, by putting some in the hill, some in 
drills, and spreading some broad east, and raking 
it in. 1 esti nate its strength or value in propor- 
tion of one bushel of Poudrette, to eight or ten 
bushels of barn yard, or stable manure, and equal, 
bushel for bushel,to bone dust. We have not 
yet, for want of means to extend our works, been 
able. to furnish a bushel to any person except 
those who have taken a share, or shares of our 
stock, although numerous applications have been 
made for it in small and large quantities, as well 
by gentlemen in neighboring States, as by those 
in this vicinity. To those who pay in $100, or 
take a share, we furnish two hundred bushels of 
Poudrette as their annual dividend, within three 
aud six months from the time of payment, which 
is equivalent to sixty per cent. on their instal- 
ment, as we can receive thirty cents at the works 
for every bushel we can make. 

We hope soon to be able to extend our works 
so as to furnish Poudrette to those who wish it, 
and I trust important benefits will result to agri- 
culture from the introduction of this new source 
of improvement—nevw, at least, in its application 
to any considerable extent in this country. 

The usual enquiry. is “ how” and “ how much” 
shall we yse—not “is it useful?” There are, 
however, many whose nerves are too sensitive to 
“think of using it,” although they have little ob- 
jection to a slice from the rich sides, or the deli- 
cate ham, of a fat porker—and seldom turn aside 
when a well stuffed and roasted duck, who in life 
delighted to seek food in all sorts of places, is 
smoking before them. Prejudice, however, will 
give place to reason, where important facts shall 
have opened her eyes. The result is certain suc- 
cess. 

I hope to hear from the effects of the barrel 
sent you on the 11th inst. on board of the Schooner 
Amanda, Bedell, master. 

T am, Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. K. MINOR. 


Wasuineton City, May 26, 18388. 


E. P. Roberts, Esq.—Dear Sir—Although 
not personally acquainted with you, yet as in ag- 
riculture, so in morals, “the tree is known by its 
fruit”—and being a constant reader of your mind 
as set forth in the pages of your jnestimable peri- 
odical, it cannot be said, that to me or any of your 
readers, you are a stranger other than personally. 
—The man who has the moral courage to become 
an editor, and stand before the world to combat 
with old, deep rooted, and in many instances, 
most Judicrous prejudices, (as one who conducts 
an agricultural paper does,) must and will become 
known to multitudes whom he never sees or hears 
of. The pity is, that your labors are not more 
extensively circulated, especially in our own state, 
for well am I convinced, that if proper attention 
was paid to the directions set forth in the Farmer 
and Gardener, we should, in a few years, see the 
now comparatively worthless lands of our State, 
bringing nothing but pines and broom-sedge, be- 
coming fertile fields, and adding to the comfort 4s 





noting its effects as Compared with other ma-, 
nures. J cannot give practical instruction as to 


| well as the coffers of its inhabitants. But | am 
wandering from the subject which induced me to 









address you. When J first became a subscriber ‘ 
to your paper, the price was Five Dollars a year 
—This I did not consider too much, or I should 
not have been induced to take it; but when you 
reduced the price one-half, trusting to the gener. 
osity of your patrons to make up in number what 
you had sacrificed in price, J then felt that I had 
a duty to perform, and that was to get you at least 
another subscriber. How many I may have indy. 
ced to subsc:ibe by my advice, I am not inform. 
ed, but two additional subscribers J can certain] 
call my own making. [I allude to the one I now 
(together with my own) enclose the subscript; 
for, and the other our Hortrcultural Society, which 
I was instrumental in obtaining. . Several of our 
members are subscribers to, and well pleased 
with the work ; and others through the 
of the Society, becoming acquainted with its mer- 
its, have expressed themselves highly gratified 
with it. 

I must now tell you that about two years since 
I took itinto my head to turn farmer. This ] was 
induced to do from the fact that | found the desk 
would soon end me if I did not get at something 
to call me away from it during the hours notne- 
cessarily employed in my office. To this end J 
bought 125 acres of land, within four miles of the 
city, fifty of which are open, but pretty well worn 
down ; the soil mostly sandy, with a portion of 
stiff. On the open land | have been exerting my 
skill, aided by yours, and other such advice, for 
my first object was to obtain the best information 
I could, first in our own State, and next from the 


North, for which purpose | became a subscriber | 


to yours and Judge Buel’s papers, besides reading 
most of the periodicals on Agriculture and Hor- 
ticufture, taken by the Society. My ultimate ob- 
ject is the Silk Culture. Your Manual ! have 
studied pretty thoroughly, and was fiushed with 
the hope that I should have been able to set out 
this spring at least an acre of the multicaulis, but 
owing to circumstances beyond my control, I did 
not accomplish my design of getting the ground 
in such order as | wished it before J planted. If 
there is any truth in “location and soil” mention- 
ed in your manual, [ have land minutely answer- 
ing the description. J wish to sow this season at 
least an ounce of the Morus Alba, if you can fur- 
nish me with the seed. Whether any seed of 
the Multicaulis has yet been for sale in this coun- 
try, Iam not aware. If there is any of it to be 
got, I should like an equal quantity of it. This 
you will do me the favor to inform me of. | wish 
also, to plant out either in the fall or next spring, 
about a dozen good standard trecs of the Multi- 
caulis. Will you let me know if you can far- 
nish them at the best time for setting out. These 
are articles I don’t want hybrids of, and therefore 
prefer getting them where I have confidence, than 
to taking the chances nearer home. 
C. H. W. 


From the National Intelligencer of May 28. 
COLUMBIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
There was a very numerous attendance of mem- 





bers at the adjourned meeting of this society, held _. 


at the City Hall last Saturday evening. }t was 
gratifying to observe that sume of the most effi- 
cient and valuable contributors to the floral dé- 
partment of the former public exhibitions were. 
present at this meeting, aiding by their counsel 
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i tion the efforts of the committee ap- 
acer oeke suitable arrangements for the en- 
suing public exhibition, which is to take place at 
Carusi’s Saloon, on the 13th and 14th of June— 
In announcing the appointment of this committee 
jast week, the names of its members were omit- 
ted in our report. They consist of the following 
nilemen, whose best endeavors, we are confi- 
dent, will not be spared to render the public ex- 
hibition worthy of the society and the occasion: 
Messrs. Robt. Barnard, John A. Smith, W. Yeates, 
A. M'Williams, A. Suter, Joshua Pierce, W. Rich, 
W.Cammack, W. Buist, John Douglass, W. B- 
pruder, Geo. Shoemaker, W. A. Gordon, J.M. 
Catis' and R. Dick. ; ; 

‘Mr. Callan from the committee appointed at the 
last meeting to confer with the committee of the 
Columbia Typographical Society, informed the 
meeting that he had lately seen some of the mem- 
bers of that committee, who told him there was to 
be a general meeting of the delegates from the 
other societies, the report of whose proceedings 
would be given next week. ; 

Mr. Barnard presented to the Society, with the 

of the author, “ the memorial (lately sub- 
mitied to Congress) of Charles Lewis Fleiech- 
mann, on the subject of improving the agricul- 
ture of this country.” 
»-Mr. Barnard, from the committee of arrange- 
ments for the ensuing public exhibition, announ- 
ced the formation of sub-committees, the time fix- 
ed for holding the exhibition, &c. : 

The display of Flowers exhibited at this meet- 
ing was very handsome, and did much credit to 
Messrs, Dick, Gunnell, and Buist, as will be seen 
by the following report on that subject. 

“Mr, Dick presented a bouquet consisting of 
Heliotrope, Tea Roses, Wall Flowers, and a beau- 
tifal specimen of Stock Gilly flower, raised from 
seed presented by the late Dr. Baltzer ; the whole 
collection was very fine. 

“Dr. Gunnell, sixteen varieties of Roses, most 
of them new, all very superior. Among them 
were Louis Philippe, Lee’s Perpetual Crimson, 
Strombio, Webster, Thea Margaretta, Duke de An- 
giers, Noisette Janne, &c. Yellow Centre Tea 
Rose, Glorie de Guion, Harrison’s Double Yel- 
low, Blush Tea, Thea Mirabilis, Triomphe de 
Luxembourg, Bengal Triumphant. These roses 
are all of greut merit, and will prove a valuable 
acquisition to our collections. 

“Mr. Buist exhibited a branch of Erythrina 
Cristagalli, (Cock’s Comb flower,) near 3 feet in 
length, covered with flowers, a fine Cactus Speci- 
08a, full of flowers, Frischia Globosa, (by far the 
best species of this beautiful flower,) Gardoqua 
Hookerii, and Verbena Tweediana, all in fine cul- 

tivation.” 

After much interesting gonversation and inter- 
change of sentiment and opinion on the praceed- 
ings of the meeting and the ensuing exhibition, 
the society adjourned until the next regular meet- 
ing on Saturday the @d of June, 


aa 


’ The fifth annual exhibition of this Society will 
be holden at Carusi’s Saloon, on 11th street, 
Washington, on the 13th and 14th of June next, 
to which growers of flowers, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and the friends and promotets of the honor- 
able, interesting, and useful art of Herticulture, are 











respectfully invited to attend, and contribute from 
their productions. 

The following members have been constituted 
a General Committee of Arrangements on this oc- 
casion ; and to any one of them, those: purposing 
to exhibit will please apply for’ information, as to 
the arrangements and other particulars : Robeut 
Bernard, Wm. Buist, Wm. Cammack, J. M. Cutis, 
Robert Dick, John Douglass, jun. Wm. A. Gor- 
don, Alex. M‘ Williams, Wm. B. Magruder, Joshua 
Pierce, Wm. Rich, George Shoemaker, John A. 
Smith, Alex. Suter, Wm. Yeates. 

Visiters will procure their tickets, as usual, at 
the door, price 24 cents each. And members are 
particularly requested to obtain their tickets of ad- 
missior. for themselves and families, from the trea- 
surer, (Mr. J, F. Callan,) as the doorkeeper will 
otherwise be under the necessity of demanding 
the admission fee—it being distinctly announced 
that no one, without distinction, can be admitted 
without a ticket. 

An oration will be delivered at the close of the 
exhibition. 

The society having been made a recipient, by 
special request from several of the most distin- 
guished cultivators of the grape in the United States 
of liberal samples of wines manufactured by them 
from that fruit, with the express view of testing 
the merits of the same, in competition with wines 
ef foreign growth, the committee respectfully in- 
vite all other wine growera whom the society 
may not at the present time have the pleasure of 
knowing by name or reputation, to contribute al- 
so from their stores specimens of their facture in 
evidence of their patriotic zeal to promote the 
comforts, enhance the beauty, and enlarge the re- 
sources of our common country, that they too 
may become competitors in this trial of skill, 
which will be decided at the approaching exhibi- ; 
tion ; and those who feel so much interest in the 
subject as to respond to this call, are particularl 
requested to accompany their contributions wit 
a description of the appellation, age, color, culture, 
soil, and exposure of the grapes from which their 
wines are made, and of the manipulation pursued 
in their manufacture, &c. that the necessary know- 
ledge may be imparted to those of their fellow-ci- 
tizens who desire to emulate them, to enable them 
to “go and do likewise.” And the same require- 
ments, so far as can be obtained, will be fulfill- 
ed in regard to the foreign wines which may of- 
fer themselves as the standard of competition— 
The following gentlemen have accepted the du- 
ties of committee for the purpose of selecting the 
judges of the wines, and making such arrange- 
ments as shall insure a fair, just, and enlightened 
decision on the merits of the several wines sub- 
mitted to them : Gen. N. Towson, W. W. Seaton 
and Thos. L. Smith, Esqs.; and to this commit- 
tee contributors will please address their commu- 
nications and specimens. 

Bp order, - ROBERT BARNARD, 
Chairman of the General Comm. of Arrange’ts. 
WasHINGTON, May 22, 1898. ; 
From the Germantowa Telegraph. 

MANGLE WURTZEL AND RUTA BAGA. 

Mr. Editor—The period has now arrived at 
which I promised to give you My'opinion of 


'ny of Pennsylvania.® We have ado 





43 
them to he very valuable. My cows fed upon 


them last winter, kept in fine health and flesh, 
gave a large quantity of vety rich milk whic 
made superior butter. They savedme mich hay, 
and my cattle were remarkably fond of them 
throughout the winter. Farmers should b al! 
means Rave them or ruta baga, and indeed bo , 
for their cattle. 
MANGLE WURT ZEL. 

In cultivating them, ! select a piece of land in 
good tilth, draw furrows two feet and a half or 
three feet apart, which I fill with good manure, I 
then throw a furrow from each side upon the ma- 
nure, rake the top smooth, make a drill, drop the 
seed about ten inches apart, and cover with the 
rake. This should be done the latter part of May. 
I till them with the hoe-harrow and hand-hoe, 
and if need be with the plough, and keep them 
free from weeds. ‘The b6ttom leaves are 
food for cows Ls hogs, and the root is benefitted 
by their removal,’ ‘rop is a very heavy on 
though I did not wilegnate bie atioull pathy 
The crop should be taken in before there is a se- 
vere frost. The leaves should be rung off, not 
cut, as that makes them bleed and rot. Th 
should then be placed ina dry, warm cellar, wit 
the front carefully piled. Thus put away, they 
will be good for feeding until late in the spring. 
I have not fed sugar beets, byt have been’ told b 
those who did so fast winter, that catile do not 
generally like them; beside, they cause them to 
seour. In Mangle Murtate there is ‘no mistake. 

RUTA BAGA. 

My plan of cultivating ruta baga is the same as 
above. # plant them in all June. ‘They are nat 
injnred by slight frosts. [ cut off the tops and 
secure them in heaps weit covered with straw, 
and then with earth about 6 inches think, which 
1 obtain by digging a ditch round the ‘heap ; th 
should not be put below the surface of the sibel 
as they are thereby rendered ‘iable to be wet and 
frozen, particularly on clay subsoits. . 





SILK CULTURE. : 
Hererorp, Beaks Co., Pa. 
March 22d, 1838. t 
Respected: Sir—Our company is termed “The 
Hereford Silk Culture and Manufacturing’Compa- 
a con- 
stitution differing but litte from that of the Bea- 
ver Silk Co. of this state, and as soon as we will 
have obtained our charter fromm Gov. Ritner, the 
company will then be immediately fully’ organiz~ 
ed, and go into operation with spirit, and the full- 
est ee in complete success. - wether 
The capitab of this company is #$50;000)"s) 
we have purchased an exccitent cat orga fea 
this place, (Hereford, Berks'co., Pa.) on Which’ 
will set out a sufficient number of Moras Mi 
caulis trees to ensute a good be  enso- 
ing spring. We will also raise and set 


number of the Mores Alba, thotgl We Will pi 
cipally depend upon the Mor. Mult./a# this speciés 
seems to do very welt here.” “Phils coiiipatiy’s ob- 


have 


ject is to make raw silk for market, and'soi 
ing silk, at first a while, and ‘after thi 
got these branches “of business into ‘a "fii 








Mangle Wurizel as a food for cows, and my plan 


of cultivating and securing them. 1 consider’ 
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there is understood to go into operation next sum- 
mer. Respectfully, &c. Jorx Y.Scuerry. 

F. G. Comstock, Silk Cultyrist. 

Sitx—From an investigation, which I prosecu- 
ted last winter to some considerable extent, I as- 
certained that silk could be manufactured and 
raised cheaper than cotton or flax. At least, ] sa- 
tisfied myself on the subject. \ Children and aged 
people can perform most of the labor of procuring 
the raw silk, which is the principal part. Let us 
make an estimate : 

In one acre there are 43,560 square feet, 

1,210 trees in one acre 6 ft. by 6 
_ 4840 © & _% Bh, by 6 
Each tree, (Italian mulberry, 6 years old) will pro- 
duce 6 lbs. of leaves. 
50 Ibs. of leaves (some say 36) will feed 1000 
worms. 
$00 cocoons will weigh one pound. 
$000 cocoons (or 10 lbs.) make one pound of silk. 
$0,000 trees, 6 years old, will produce 180,000 
pounds of leaves ; 
which will feed (at 45 pounds per thousand) four 
millions of worms. Allow $000 to a pound of 
silk ; this, at $$ per pound, will amount to 3,999 
dollars. Reeled silk is, however, oftener valued 
‘at five or six dollars the pound than three. 

The above calculation is made on the white 
mulberry. The introduction of the morus multi- 
caulis into this country, will be an era in the silk 
business. [t will reduce the labor of raising the 
raw silk about one-half, if not two-thirds. It 
saves nine-tenths of the labor. in gathering the 
leaves, Those leaves which are found to pro- 
duce better silk, grow from 25 to $5 inches in 
circumference, One pound of them contains 
one-third more nutritive matter than a pound of 
the best white mulberry leaves. 

Ihave seen silk of the most durable texture, 
manufactured in our farmers’ families, on the com- 
mon spinning wheel, or loom. 

In Econemy, Beaver co. Pa., they make panta- 
loons, jackets, &c. of the silk tow. It is used in 
place of common linsey, or jeans. Their sewing 
silk, vestings, lustrings, pocket handkerchiefs, and 
dress handkerchiefs, are of the very best quality. 
They have no ground occupied exclusively by 
mulberries : but plant their streets and side- walks 
and garcen alleys, and hedges, with them. 

However, to make the business at once success- 
ful and profitable, every farmer ought to start a 
nursery of mulberry trees immediately ; calculat- 
ing, in the course of a few years, to have two or 
Ahree acres set with them, besides»all his lanes, 
and yards and useless corners. If ine should hap- 
Cn to live in some of the barren or hilly parts of 

io, why, all the better; he can then set his 

whole farm with them. From one tree of the mo- 
rus multicaulis, you can raise many thousands in 
Tour or five years. sRvery limb may be cut into 
88 many pieces as there are buds upon it, and ev- 
ery bud will produce a tree. - 
__ ‘There is a Connecticut farmer who lives near 
me, whose wife and children have for several 
years manufactured sewing silk in sufficient quan- 
tities, nearly, if not entirely, to clothe the whole 
family, gpd atleast to supply all that part of their 
Gress which bad to be bought. They gathered 
their leaves from the native mulberry which 
grows wild in the wood. 


[We found the above in the Silk Culturist, 
where it was not original.] 


Northampton Sewing Silk is in high repute in 
New York. Orders are daily received here from 
all parts of the Union, and as yet the manufactur- 
ers are unable to supply the demand. The ex- 
tensive new brick factory will soon be put in full 
operation, when almost unlimited quantities of the 
beautiful article will be manufactured. The raw 
material is imported from Bengal and Canton, be- 
cause not enough of the article is yet raised here 
for one week’s consumption. An intelligent mer- 
cantile firm in Hartford last week, assured us that 
the Northampton Silk, in strength and lustre, was 
superior to either the Italian or Hartford silk. 

‘Vorthampton Cour. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
SUMMER PRUNING. 


A strong argument in favor of summer prun- 
ing, and also of spare pruning, may be drawn 
from the following physiological data, which we 
quote from Mr. J. Gross, and which every man of 
science will appreciate as correctly stated. | 

“It is well known to vegetable physiologists of 
the present day, that timber on the trunk of a 
tree is composed of concentric layers, or rather 
cylinders of wood, each cylinder being the pro- 
duct of one year. It is likewise generally agreed, 
that the fibrous part of these cylinders is an ag- 
gregate of the fibres, (ur roots, as they may with- 
out much impropriety be called) which originate 
from the base of each leaf bud, and descend to 
the ground, insinuating themselves between the 
inner bark and the outer sap wood, covering the 
surface of the latter. It is evident, therefore, and 
was long ago observed by Duhamel, that any na- 
tural circumstances which remarkably increase or 
diminish the number of leaf-beds in a tree, will 
occasion a correspondent modification in the thick- 
ness of the wood produced by them. Pruning in 
the autumn or early in the spring, diminishes the 
number of leaf-buds, and will consequently be 
followed by a thinner layer of wood than usual.” 

The above considerations, superadded to those 
recently stated in the Farmer in favor of summer 
pruning, we trust will induce some to make the 
experiment of innovating upon the old, but we 
think bad practice, of pruning in the autumn or 
spring. The time recommended for summer pra- 
ning, it will be zemembered, is between the first 
and second growth, late in June or early in July. 

ON THE BENEFIT OF USING STRAW 
AS TOP-DRESSING FOR YOUNG CLOVER. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Madison, April 14th, 1838. 

As the time is near at which farmers generally 
haul. out the straw which the farm produces, be- 
yond what is requisite for the support of its stock, 
I take the liberty of recommending the appropri- 
ation of some of it to an object worthy of their 
attention, but which hitherto seems to have been 
entirely neglected ; that is, asa top-dressing to 
wheat, for the purpose of ensuring clover on spots 
which otherwise would be entirely destitate of 
vegetation. The first numbers of the Register con- 





tained several articles on the subject of scattering 
straw, which attracted my attention and for some 





years I followed the course there recomme 

that is, to haul out the surplus straw as back 
when bringing in the crop of wheat to the Ma. 
chine, and then at some convenient time tos 

it This method has its advantage, as it is hauled 
out with litte or no loss of labor, but here it 

and the disadvantages begin; for this was neveras 
valuable as the one which I pursue, and for this 
simple reason, that the poor spots on which it lias 
been spread, had failed to take in clover; and 
instead of the heavy growth of clover which it can 
produce, we had to depend on the modicum of 
straw which we had applied for the improvement, 
My course is now, to apply straw immedi 
after sowing clover seed, and the result has ex. 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations; for at this 
time, [have clover on poor spots thus treated, 
much better than on land much richer ; and it ig 
now better than it would have been left as such 
spots generally are. It may be said that fine 
manure would be better, as by that, not only the 
clover, but the wheat would be improved by it, 
I admit the truth of this, provided it could be done; 
but when we reflect on the labor requisite to ae. 
complish top-dressing on as large a scale as the 
impoverished condition of Virginia requires, jt 
seems out of the question even to hope that, asa 
general thing, it will ever be accomplished. In 
recommending the above course, I go upon the 
idea, that in agriculture, as in government, we 
should be content with the most practicable sch 
and leave to others the pursuit of theories as beau- 
tiful as they are difficult; and furthermore, I shall 
be contented to have this tried as an auxiliary, for 
one trial will suffice to fix our attention to it; for 
when we take into consideration the facility with 
which straw is moved, and the surface over which 
aload will extend, I hazard litde in saying, that 
there is no way in which as much improvement 
can be effected; and furthermore, I contend, that 
even adwnitting that our lands have strength enough 
to ensure clover, we should find our account in 
this application, as it is in the infancy of the clover 
that it gives an impulse which no application, 
made at a later period of its growth, can give. 

AGRICOLA. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MARYLAND. 
By Proressor DucaTet. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Sec. II. Geological Examination of Cecil Co. 

The extent of Cecil county is little above $94 
square miles, embracing 243,206 acres, that pre 
sent the greatest variety of soils. Like all the 
Eastern-shore counties it is most conveniently 
intersected by rivers and creeks that empty into 
the Chesapeake, and it is connected with the 
Delaware by means of a canal. The y 
of the lower portion of the county, S. of the 
is very different from that of the upper portion, 
which is based upon primary rocks, whereas the 
former consists of the usual arenaceous deposites 
of the ferruginous sand formation. This lower 
portion is divided into necks of land that merit & 
separate description. 

Sassafrass neck, between the Bohemia. sod ' 
Sassafrass rivers, contains some of the best 
in the county. [ts middle portions are ge 
level, or but gently undulating, whilst at. oF 
bay andriver shores the country is broken into ills, 
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+» varies from a sandy to clayey loam, in 
Te mixed with green particles, often 
highly ferruginous, and in some parts gravelly. 
It has been heretofore improved by plaster and 
clover, but it is now beginning to receive a 
more permanent improvement by the use of lime 
and marl. The surest and best crops that are 
now raised are those of corn and oats, but with 
the addition of lime good wheat crops have been 
also made. ‘The neck is well supplied with wood 
and timber, consisting of the several species of 
hickory, chestnut, poplar, walnut, &c. 
Where the timber has been removed a new and 
igorous growth of chestnut, walnut and locust are 
observed to spring up. It is worthy of remark in 
reference to the soils of this section of the county, 
that where the light ferruginous sandy-loam soil 
occurs which is liable to run into gullies, it is 
strictly speaking productive through its whole 
depth—sometimes of 50 feet—; so that crops may 
be raised from it, even where the whole of the 
ble mould forming the soil proper of 
most lands, has been removed: hence, perhaps, 
the propriety of levelling the torn up lands with a 
view of converting them into arable slopes. This 
circumstance, it is believed, deserves to be partic- 
vlarly noticed whilst contemplating the means of 
improvement to be applied to such spots. 

Bohemia Manor, lying between a river of the 
same name and Back creek, also presents a body 
of fine lands. Along the river shores, on the 
Bohemia, the county is hilly and gravelly, and 
towards its head the soil is a highly ferruginous 
sand containing a few green particles. The banks 
of Back creek, on the other hand, exhibit a stratum 
of sandy-loam overlying, a bed of ochrey-clay, 
imbedding masses of a coarse ferruginous sand- 
stone, occasionally compact and slaty, which as 
they are washed out of the banks, form an ac- 
cumulation on the river shore, of Joose material 


~ that might with some propriety be termed shingle, 


in its geological acceptation. About the head of 
the creek, the county is hilly, gravelly,and in some 
places strewed over with large bowlders of a 
close-grained sandstone, and masses of silicious 
pudding stone agglutinated by a cement of oxyde 
of iron. In the middle and upper portion of the 
neck, clay is the predominant constituent of the 
soil, which is found to be easily improved by 
clover and plaster, but above all by lime. The 
tracts of woodland bear a fair proportion to the 
cleared land, and consists of the usual growth of 
oaks, hickory, chestnut, &c. 

Back creek neck likewise affords some tracts 
of very valuable land, but the surface ofthe coun- 
try is more uneven, in the upper parts hilly and 
grevely, and frequently covered with numerous 

widers of sandstone and quartz rock. 

Elk neck is one among the least favored por- 
tions of Cecil county, it forms a ridge little short 
of twenty miles in length from Elkton to Turkey 
point the greatest breadth of which is less than 

ve miles, and presents a succession of gravelly 
hills overlying a deep deposite of ferruginous 
clays, enveloping beds of red ochre along with 
numerous and large masses of a coarse ferrugin- 
018 sandstone. This ridge which attains in some 
places the height of $00 feet above tide, has been 
long ago stripped of its timber, and is now cover- 
ed by ayoung growth of oaks and chestnuts in- 
termixed with dogwood. On the Elk side of the 





neck the slopes present an exhausted soil, very 
much run into gullies, the soil being generally 
sandy or gravelly. Still there are many eligible 
spots that might be converted into productive 
farms,and the whole is susceptible of entire re- 
novation by the application of lime combined with 
a judicious mode of cultivation. On the N. E. 
river side the soil is infinitely better and there are 
some highly improved farms especially in the 
vicinity of N. E. village. Around Elkton the soil 
is loamy, and needs only the addition of lime to 
make it very productive. 

It has already been stated that the upper por- 
tions of the county are based upon primary rocks, 
which at the southern termination are covered by 
a deep deposite of ferruginous clays, sand and 
gravel. Wherever these occur the soil is very 
indifferent, and the whole tract of country thus 
constituted is poor and has been long ago despoil- 
ed of its timber. The ridge lands, however, are 
now covered by a young growth of black oaks 
and chestnut, whilst the more level lands extend- 
ing along the N. E. river and the bay generally 
possess a tolerably good soil. But wherever the 
primary strata are uncovered the rocks furnish by 
their decomposition soils of various qualities ac- 
cording to the nature of the ruck, and some of 
these soils are of the very best kind. Wherever 
the predominant rock is that designated by mine- 
ralogists as the hornblende, a red soil is invariably 
produced which is naturally fertile and possesses 
great capacity for improvement, On such soil 
lime acts with great quickness and with wonder- 
ful effect. The other granitic aggregates will pro- 
duce soils of a light color that have much less 
body. ‘There isa loose red soil also produced by 
the decomposition of the serpentine rocks, which 
is mostly barren and ought not to be confounded 
with the one just mentioned as resulting from the 
decomposition of the hornblende. A soil of this 
kind occurs in the upper. part of the county, W. 
of the Little Elk, near the Pennsylvania line: it is 
easily recognised by. the stinted growth which it 
supports. 

At the head of the Big Elk the rocks are coarse 
grained granite and gneiss, producing a light 
colored thin soil; whereas at the head of the Lit- 
tle Elk the rocks are principally hornblende sup- 
porting a red soil, upon which there is commonly 
a valuable growth of timber. ‘Towards the head 
of Principio creek the gneiss and hornblende al- 
ternate with each other, and it may always be re- 
marked that the heaviest growth of wood is over 
the latter rock; this growth consisting chiefly of 
white, black and chestnut oaks, poplar, hickory, 
walnut, beech and gum. Between the Big and 
Lite Elk the country is stony and hilly, with 
large masses of quartz strewed over its surface. 
The soil is generally thin; but it improves between 
the Little Elk and the W. branch of the N,. E., 
and a fine region of country presents itself about 
East Nottingham and the Brick Meeting House, 
where the soil which takes plaster kindy has been 
in many places further improved by lime. 

About the Rising Sun and from it to the Oc- 
torara, the country though rugged, is thickly settled 
and in an improving condition. Beyond the.Oc- 
torara, and between it and Conowingo all alon 
the Susquehanna there are tracts of first rate lan 
consisting of rich bottoms on the margin of the 
river, and a fine clayey-loam soil on the hill sides. 


The country in this direction is elevated, hilly ’ 
and, a little removed from the river, is considered \ 
very healthy. It is in an improving condiniony 
also, from the use of lime, and already good crops 
of corn, wheat, oats, and buckwheat are usually 
made. There are likewise to be met with fing 
lots of timothy, here, as well on- most of the up- 
per portions of the county, where the heads of 
branches furnish excellent sites for artificial mead- 
ows, and of these advantage has very commonly’ 
been taken. Along the river there are tracts of 
land covered with very valuable timber, oake; 
poplar and beech. ° 
An interesting feature in the physical geography 
of Cecil county is furnished by the numeroud 
streams that flow through its northern boundary, 
furnishing it with an ‘amount of water power, 
equal, perhaps to that of any other county in the 
State. The most important of these streams aré 
the Conowingo and Octorara, that empty into thé 
Susquehanna, which, although they wake their risé 
in Pennsylvania carry a part of their wa 
through Maryland; the former for about three 
miles, and the latter about six: The Octorara, in 
Maryland, is a rapid and broad streani, affording 
a great amount of water-power, a tenth part of 
which only is now used: it erhpties into the Stis+ 
quehanna six miles above Port Deposit. 
entire course of the Principio, which emptiés inte 
the head of the bay, is within the limits of the 
county; and this may be said to be the case witli 
the two brauches ef the North-East and those Gf 
the Elk, all of them supplying numerous griét and 
saw mills, forges, rolling mills, furnaces, and othe? 
establishments calculated to develope the industr® 
al resources of the county. ad 
The mineralogy and geology of the cout 
are both full of interest, but the scientific 
are withheld until the final report on-the survey. 
So much only will be given at present asis deemed 
interesting in an economical’ . bins 
The greater part of the lower portions of the 
county, comprising the nécks that have been 
previously described, in their middle ‘end uppér 
parts, belongs to the sand form 
but the extremities of these nécks, their limits on 
the bay and river shores, presents deposires “Of 
sand, gravel, and clays that doubtless belong to 
a much more recent petiod--a cireomstanée whith 
it is of some consequence to attend to; d¢ it sétis- 
factorily accounts for the fact, that the beds of tie 
valuable materials formingmembers of the ferrugi- 
nous sand formation, are seén, or reached most 
commonly at the head of the principal’streamis; ‘Gr 
in the beds of the secondary ‘ones only) "Plie 
materials referred to are the and the 
micaceous black-sand, or blaék tmarl—and” 
to give it this latter appellation; because if Geen 
ployed as marl, and because the fame 
its use and valoe, and is herice more tik@y'te-fiz 
the attention of the farmer than if*a'tehitical eas 
pression were sélected. ‘As . osites by 
only to the fe é sand formation, i ts’ dex 
sirable that the limits-of this formation shoald'te 
correctly assigned. {n°ascending the ¢ounty > 
have invatiably fost all traces of it north of Baele | 
creek, 8o that T'aiti sedto think thet the-head 
waters of this’ creek linnit the oceurrette Of the 
greensand and black mart in beeches a 
Chesapeake ‘¢ity—the Meryland termi 





the canal—the excavations are made through @ 
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deposite of micaceous black sand filled with 

ites and dignites, but in which no marine 
fom were observed, The whole of Elk Neck, 
with its deep deposites of ferruginous clays and 
sand, belongs probably to the same period, but | 
have no where in this quarter met with the green- 
sand or black marl. At the head of Piney creek 
there is an extensive bed of lignitiferous clay. 
The mineral resources that would be most likely 
to occur in this region, are beds of iron-ore, yet 
mone of any consequence have so far been dis- 
covered. Specimens of a very indifferent quality 
were handed to me for inspection by Mr. Charles 
Johnson, and were represented to be much inferior 
to others that had been collected and mislaid. 

J have already stated that the southern termina- 
tion of the primary rocks is overlaid by a deposite 
of a more recent period. The materials that com- 
pose it are gravel, sand, ferruginous clays, ap- 
proaching to red ochre and lignitiferous clays, 
warying in color from dark grey to black, which 
latter has sometimes been mistaken for the black 
marl. The excavations for the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Rail Road, afford facilities for an ex- 
amination into the character of this deposite, and 
at the same time show that it is not of great 
depth, for on the east side of the Susquehanna 
they reach the primary rock at the depth of only 
from twelve to fifieen feet, and in the vicinity of 

‘ Elkton, at Lonergen’s cut, which is made through 
tof the Chestnut Ridge, where the surface 
all the appearance of an ochrey clay, it ac- 
tually proved to be a decomposed hornblende rock, 
enveloping masses of ferruginous jasper. Beds 
of iron ore might have been expected to occur in 
a deposite thus constituted, and it is somewhat 
remarkable. that these excavations should have 
disclosed no resources of this kind. The only 
bed of ore known to exsit in these parts is in the 
vicinity of North-east Village, on the east side of 
the river, on the lands of Gen. Cadwallader, where 
Mr. W. Whitacre of the Principio Furnace, in- 
forms me that he has raised several tons of very 
good quality. The ore occurring on Flint Hill, 
pear Elkton, is not of a good quality, being too 
Ainty, and approximating in character to a ferrugi- 
mous jasper. ¢ 

The. region of the primary rocks, comprising 
the whole of the upper portions of the county, 
fernishes many valuable materials, some of which 
ate fully appreciated, whilst others have been, so 
far, neglected. Among the former is the building 
stone quarried. near Port Deposite, which is a 
sienite.of very uniform texture. The situation of 
these quarries just at the head of tide, as well as 
the good quality of the stone, will secure to them 
@ tonstant and increasing demand for many years 
to come, Fromdata that were furnished me by 
Mr. Anthony Smith, | estimate that from 12 to 
$5,000 perches of the stone are disposed of annu- 
ally... Seapstone,of very good quality occurs in 

localities. through the county. On the 
west.branch of North-east river, about two miles 
from the head of tide, at maaan Rig te a 
querry was formerly opened, from which large 
alabs used as stepping stones to some of the hon- 
des. in, Charleston, have beea procured. It is of 
@.green.color, compact, and easily cut. At New 
Leeds, on,-the Litile Elk, there has also been a 

of soapstone opened, but which is now 
ewise abandoned, Talcs, and white varieties 
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of asbestus, that are closely allied to the soapstone 
occur in the Serpentine rocks at the north boun- 
dary of the county, between the Octorara and 
the Conowingo, and east of the Octorara near the 
Pennsylvania line. These minerals have of late 
years acquired a value which they were not for- 
merly known to possess. They are now used in 
the manufacture of what have been termed stone 
paints as substitutes for the metallic pigments.— 
The soft and light colored varieties are selected, 
and are ground up with whale oil. Paints of 
this description are said to answer a very good 
purpose, especially for the roofs of houses, and 
two coats are found to form an excellent basis for 
a single coat of common paint. The price at 
which such paints sell is five dollars per cwt.— 
Asbestus has also been recently used for the li- 
ning of fire proof chests, and has been purchased 
atten dollars acart load. It is likewise among 
the serpentine rocks that beds of chromiferous 
ironare found—an article at present in great de- 
mand, and selling at from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a ton, being extensively used for the man- 
ufacture of a variety of pigments and dye stuff,— 
The localities of this mineral are near the boun- 
dary line of Pennsylvania, north of the Rising 
Sun; and in the vicinity of Louisville, where it has 
been raised by Mr. Joshua Lowe, The magne- 
sian minerals are also associates of the serpen- 
tine formation, and where they occur of a pure 
white, are constantly in demand. 
(To be Continued.) 
From the Cultivator. 
THINGS WHICH WE WANT. 

We want, imprimis, stronger ind ucements to a- 
gricultural labor through our public authorities, 
by means ofa liberal policy of patronage, in boun- 
ties and rewards; and we want a stronger guar- 
antee for recompense, in the establishment of a 
better system of practice. 

We want more public and less party spirit— 
more devotedness to the state, and to the interests 
of the people at large, and less to local interests, 
individual cupidity, and personal aggrandizement. 

We want more stimulus to individual effort and 
less to joint stock companies. Men will be guilty 
of acts of injustice and oppression, in a corporate 
capacity, which they will be ashamed to commit 
on their individual responsibility. In the one 
case they do but share, and they generally con- 
trive to shift on to others, the odium ofa bad act. 
But alone, they haye no subterfuge, no excuse. 

We want, for our boys, who are destined to till 
the earth, scientific and industrial schools, that 
they may acquire,simultaneously,and in the scho- 
lastic period of life, a knowledge of the best prac- 
tices in farming, and of the principles upon which 
it can now alone be judiciously and successfully 
conducted. 

We want, in due time, an agricultural survey of 
the state, which shall collect and make known to 
all, the best practice in farming which prevail in 
each district—as also the labor-saving implements 
employed in each, and other relative usefulness, 
breeds of domestic animals, products and profits of 
a = new subjects of culture, &c. 

€ want more practical business men in our 
legislative halls as well as upon our farms—men 





of sound Ate gr wky independent bearing—and 
who, although they do not talk as much, can think 


Se 
and act as correctly and as promptly as profess 
al talkers ; and who, knowing Rose it teal org 
est of the mass of our population, are likely to do 
least injury, if they do not do the most good, 


We want a more extensive circulation of aps. ‘ 


cultural periodicals—because they disseminate 
useful knowledge, stimulate ae call into ac. 
tion latent genius, awaken laudable competition 
induce general improvement, bring into exercise 
the noblest feelings of our nature, and inculeate 
good will to our fellow-men. . 

We want to have inculcated and taught by 
cept and example, in our public halls, in our go. 
cial circles, and in our schvols, high and low, the 
great moral and political duty, of identifying ou, 
individual with the public interest, and of consid. 
ering the one as in a great measure inseparable 
from the other. 

We want more system—more employment for 
our females, that they may be more healthy, more 
robust, and more serviceable to posterity—more 
contentment with our rural employments, a great- 
erdesire to increase our knowledge, to improve 
our practice, and to bring our sons up “in the 
way they should go” as independent tillers of the 
soil. 

We want more attention paid to augment our 
manures, the food of our farm crops, that our lands, 
instead of growing poorer every year, may in- 
crease in fertility, in products, and in profits. 

We want to understand better than we do, the 
principles and the practice of draining, that much 
of our best land, now unproductive and noisome, 
re be rendered productive, profitable and heal- 

y- 

We want to extend the culture of roots and clo- 
ver, as tending to perpetuate fertility, fatten cat- 
tle, furnish manure, and fill the granary. 

We want the conviction that we can improve, 
the determination that we will improve, and: we 
shall then soon become conscious that we have 
improved in the management of our farms. — 


CARROTS. 


The New England Farmer gives an accountof 
a bed of carrots, raised in Westborough, Mass. 
“This carrot bed covered one and a half acres of 
ground, was ploughed twice, harrowed and bush- 
ed. About one third of the bed was manured— 
The rows were made by a machine, 13 and 18 in- 
ches apart, on the 7th day of June, In harvesting 
&11 bushels of carrots were taken from the ro 
some of which were sold at 40 cents per bushd— 
the tops constituted the principal food for 18 head 
of cattle from October 21st to Nov. 8th. 

A brief summary will show the value of the éx-* 
periment : re 5 
Amount of labor expended, including ox- 


en, 143 days, $41,50 
Manure, seven loads, 7,00 
Seed, 1,50 
Interest on estimated value of land, 9,00 
Cost of machine for sowing, 15,00 
978,50 


Value of 811 bushels carrots at 40 cents 
per bushel, $324,460 
Tops, estimated value, 4,60 
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‘ever and above all expenses of la- 
bor, manure, seed, (which last is still on 
hand,) $255,50 
From this statement it will be seen that at 10 
cents per bushel the cultivation of carrots is a sa- 


ving business. 
DON’T KILL YOUR BEES. 


The bee and the silk worm are almost the on- 
ly insects permanently useful to man, and it has 
always been a suurce of regret that the rich stores 
of the first could not in ordinary cases be obtained 
without the destruction of the owner. This diffi- 
culty can now be obviated in an easy manner. 

Mr. Cotton lately read before the Ashmolean 
Society at Oxford some notices on bees, and hie 
first position was, ‘ never kill a bee” The bee 
owner has in the fungus maximus, or common 

ff ball, a powerful instrument ready to his hands, 
by which he is able to adopt a more humane and 

table mode of treatment. The smoke ol this 

fi when dried so as to hold fire, has a stupi- 
ing effect on bees, and renders them as harmless 
as brimstone does without any of its deadly ef- 
fects. By means of this, weak swarms, which 
would not live through the winter, may be unit- 
ed to strong stocks. Mr. Cotton stated it as a 
fact borne out by experiment, that a hive thus 
doubled will not consume more honey in the win- 
terthan a stock in its natural state. This was 
discovered by a Swiss pastor, De Gelior. The ad- 
ditional heat seems to serve instead of additional 
food, to keep up the vitality of the half torpid 
‘bees. He recommends a cold, dry, dark room, 
the colder the better, as the best winter quarters 
for bees. They will consume less honey than if 
left on their summer stands, and will not be weak- 
ened by the loss of thousands, which tempted out 
by the premature warmth of some early spring 
day, are caught by the cold winds, fall to the 
ground, and never rise again. Dryness, however, 
is essential ; and he described the principle of ven- 
tilation, or proper airing of the hives in summer, 
as the most valuable improvement in bee-keep- 


Every farmer should keep bees ; a few swarms 
for his own use ifno more. They cost litte, for- 
age wherever the wild flower grows, have no ideas 
of distinction in landed property, and furnish the 
individual who has a taste for studying the habits 
of insects, or observing the wonders of that pow- 
er we call instinct, an ample field of surprise and 
gratification.— Gene. Farmer. 





From Evans’ & Ruffy'’s Farmers’ Journal. 
ON PREPARING SEED WHEAT. 


‘Sin: I last year informed you, that I had tried 
the steep for wheat, recommended by Sir John 
Sinclair, but not with complete success ; yet, nev- 
ertheless, from what I then saw, | determined to 
give it another trial. From the observations | 
made at that time, | had reason to think that the 
quantity of sulphate of copper set down in Sir 
John’s recipe, was not sufficient, and that a much 
largér portion would not be injurious to the wheat; 
but not wishing to run any risk, | determined to 
ascertain this previous to the arrival of the season 
for sowing. With this view J dissolved 1b. of 
the sulphate in four quarts of water; I procured 
some seed wheat that was very much smutted ; 





one part of this ] steeped in the solution twelve, 
and the other twenty-four hours: a small quanti- 
ty of each was then sown; it came up well, and 
when it arrived at maturity this year, not a single 
grain of smut was to be found in it. Observing 
that so large a quantity did not affect the germi- 
naticn of the plant, | caused four pounds of the 
sulphate to be dissolved in a quantity of boiling 
water, to which, when a complete solution was 
effected, as much cold water was added as, when 
put into a proper vessel, would cover a bag of 
wheat six or eight inches ; the grain was suffered 
to remain therein about one hour, and then quick 
lime was made use of as usual; when three or 
four bags had passed through the mixture, some 
more water, and |b. of the sulphate, were added, 
and so in continuation for every three or four bags 
until the water became foul, when a‘fresh portion 
was prepared, as in the first instance. ‘The result 
has been, a crop entirely free from smut. .The 
extent of land sown nearly forty acres, and it is 
the first time the same land has been free from 
this terrible disease for some years, although the 
salt steep has been heretofore uniformly resorted 
to. The cost of this preparation is a mere trifle, 
as the sulphate was charged to me only 8d. per lb. 
Having once succeeded, | mean to pursue the same 
course, and should I live so long, | will repeat to 
you the result, be it favorable or otherwise ; for it 
is not by one or two successful experiments, at 
least in this case, we can determine upon the value 
of the method pursued.—I remain your’s, respect- 
fully, , NEMO. 
Birmingham, Sept, 2, 18 $9. 


FOR SALE, 

Two superior DEVON bulls, 4 years old this spring, of 
the purest blood in the country. fine form and remarka- 
bly large. Any gentleman wishing to procure one will 
find it to his advant 
ty, as they will be so 
liverable in Baltimore. 

Applications in writing, post paid, to be made to the 


subscriber. 
EDWD. P. ROBERTS, ners Md. 
t 








at the low price of $100 each, de- 


n= 
NEW BALTIMORE SEED STORE. 
THE Subscriber having located himeelf in Grant street. 
near Pratt, three doors in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle’s 
Grocery Store, takes this early method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he has commenced the GAR- 
DEN AND FIELD SEED BUSINESS, and solicits a 
portion of public patronage. He has on hand andintends 
keeping, at ali times, a constant and general assortment of 
the very best FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, a pert 
of the latter, being of the last year’s importation, and all 
the growth of 1837. ; 
Also GARDEN AND FARMING TOOLS, of vart- 
ous kinds; a few barrels of IFALIAN Spring WHEAD; 
BADEN CORN, raised, and carefully selected by Col. 
Mercer—DUTTON; MANDAN; StOUX; AND EAR- 
LY SUGAR CORN; CLOVER ; TIMOTHY, ORCH- 
ARD, & HERD’S GRASS SEEDS; BUCK WHEAT; 
OATS; MILLET, WHITE DUTCH CLOVER; LU- 
CERNE; TREFOIL; SAINFOIN, ENGLISH RYE 
GRASS, &c. &e. 
Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, Captains of Vessels, 
and others, are invited to give hima call, as they can be 
supplied not only with Field and Garden Seeds of all 
kinds, but also with PLOUGHS; HARROWS; STRAW 
CUTTERS; CORN SHELLEKS; WHEAT FANS, 
WHEAT CRADLES, &c. &e., together with all other 





kinds.of useful implements of Husbandry, manufactured | &@ 


and keptconstantly for sale by John T. Durding & Co. 
at their Agricultural Store, also in Grant street. Or- 
ders for articles in the above line: by mail or otherwise, 
shall be faithfally and punctuail7 executed. 

* “THOMAS DENNY, 
Grant street, 3 doors in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle's. 


to embrace the present opportuni- | —— 





WATKINS’ PATENT WHEAT FANS,. ; 
HARVEST TOOLS, ke. ' 


THE subscribers, being confident of the iorit: 
the Watkins’ Fan ern Be ome em 
tentee to manufacture the article in this city. ‘ 
The difficulty of procuring these fans from Washington 
county in this State, (where they were forwerly. manur>!) 
factured) and the high price at which they were sold hae 
much retarded their intreduction in our immediate vicin- 
ity; they are now manufactured by us at a reduction of a- 
bout 40 per cent. on original price, and made of warrant-» * 
ed materials and by experienced workmeu. The Riddles - 
and Screen of this fan are pon by asimple ; 
crank motion, and the ge construction of the fan is 
such asto give the wind a proper direction and great 
force on the riddles, thus caalling farmers to clean double 
the quantity of grain and put it in better order for mar- 
ket ae a a. those in common use. Our as- 
so of Fans and Harvest Tools are as follows, vi 
a Patent Fans 0.00 
0 do with unsbipping heads 32, 
Common Crank Shake Patent a, 350 
do do do withunship heads 27.00 ; 
do Dutch Fans, 20.00 


Box Fans; a very complete fan and well suited — 


for small farms, 16.00 
Grain Cradleewith 4 a 8 fingers and warranted 
Scythes attached, 4.00 
do do _with wire braces, 5.00 
Grass Scythes and Sneaths, in complete order . 
for mowing 2.25 


Grain, Grass and Bramble Scythes, 
a — Grass Hooks, 

t tones. assorted kinds, Ri 

Ph ed rted kin ipes for whetting 

Horse and Hand Hay Rakes, 
Crydlers’ Hammers, 1 
Hey Forks, of sizes suitable for making and pitching ». 

ay : > 
Threshing Machines, &c. " 


ALSO 
Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, Corn Harrows, Field and 
Garden Hoes, and as usual, a large assortment of impie- 
MENTS AND SEEDS, comprising nearly every varie’ 
by the planter. | ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr, nea 


’ Light street near Pratt street wharf. 
june4 Mt 


GROUND PLASTER OF PARIS, 

Of superior quality, in bbls. on hand and for sale hy 
JONA. ELLICOTT & SONS: 

_. south end of Patterson st. 

a 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The proprietors of this paper have a few com- 
plete sets of this work on hand, which they will 
dispose of at the reduced price of $50 a set,— 
They are half bound and comprise each 15 vol- 
umes. The American Farmer, it will be recol- 
lected, was the pioneer in agricultural improve” 
ment in this country, being established in 1819, 
by John S. Skinner, Esq., to whose talents and inew 
dus'ry its pages are indebted for, perhaps, ‘the 
most valuable collection of agricultural’ matter to.» 
be found in any work extant. Those who desire” 
to possess themselves of this valuable work will 
make early application as the number for sale is 


very limited. 
i 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Agenisin Washing'on, D.C. and Cecil, Md. ‘ 
he annual exhibition of t . Notice of 


ciety—do of the formation of sn tural society in. 
A. A. Co. Md.—the Pvtatoes—corn—maple su- 
r—a hand thrash ing machine—poudrette—letter to the 
editor—Columbixn horticultural society—mangle wurtsél 
and ruta baga—silk culture—summer prusing—straw es°/ 
a top-dressing for young clover— ist's eon»: 
re of carrote— 


tinved—things agriculturists want 
bees—on preparing seed wheat — prie’s current 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. _/ proportion to the cost price. Allorders by mai or ota 
Prices ere carefully corrected every Mcnpat wise shall be duly attended to with the greatest dees 
Pen | excuy To |, ; PER. | FROM.) TO-_ gyWe pone angen ee the atlention of Gis 
Bahws, white field, .-+++++++see0ee! PPLES, soseesceceeesessoreseeeees barrel.) —— | —— and others, wishing to purchase 
Behe white eran 001 TD| Brew hams Hal cus~ponpe,| as] v3 [oon len, he Rt at il 
Coan, llow ebeeeecererereeseece bushe! 72 73 Shoulders, .--- edO++seeeee - ll —_ lied at an other establishm ot he they can be eup. 
Hite... + ccccesesccesececers “ 68 7i Middlings,...«++d0-++++++« s 11 — et oe lete and ‘od me city. Our assor,- 
Goawen; Virginie, -<:-:++++s++"*°* pound 9 lia er gaay oe 82) 98 | Live coneeen ia ate as that of the most exten- 
. North Carolina,...+-- eoce “eé 10 11 UTTER, rinted, in Ibs. & half lbs. ad 20 25 We have leo sete . its 4 " 
¥ Upland, Mobbdededéscooces “ 94 ll I], eovccccecccececccees 66 oo —_ et tei ype oe one 1 Ay secrete, 1% 
Louisiana Alabama “ ll 12 om ae hn“ Sa aga eae agli, barrel. os — AND GARDEN SEEDS. kent b Tewent of FIELD 
Peiruers, eeeeeesesescereeseeeeee pound. 48 50 /AL VES, three to six weeks old... each. 5 00 6 00 Garden and Farm Tools, F y omnes Denny— Alp 
PURADGRD, ss sccccccesesesscveeeeelbashal.| 1 25] dull, | COWS Rew milch, -o-eeeeereereeee] th 130 00 140 00 | choicest collection, which will enable: cor concur 
Frown& Veat—Best wh. wh’tfam. barrel. 10 00 10 50 Dry, sesereseceevescesseeees e 12 00 15 00 h fill d . ii d Ps h A a our 
: Do. do. baker’s...-«- it) — a Corn Maat, for family USC, ceveces 100]bs. 1 62 — 1. t ° — . na OHI ep enenienl and Seed 
Super How. st. from stores 6 7 87\ s 00 Cuor Ryg, © eeeereresecerens e 1 50 | 1 60 ete one m N T. DURDING & 
“ os wagon price, “ 1 37 7 50 EGGS ,.-ccccccccccsccccccccccescece dozen. 12; oe SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. ~~ 
City Mills, super....-- +++|  « | en Fish, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, |barrel.| 8 75 | —— ALSO, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEpDs, 
“ extra ae 8 00 No. 2, “ 1895) — The subscriber offers for sa'e at his establishment the 
Swequehanna,.......---|  « 8 00) — Herrings, salted, No. 1,...... “ | 375 | —— | best collection of Double DAHLLAS offered to the 
Hitt cedsauenccenscesegens] tt oe nm Mackerel, No. 1, —...—-No.2| “ {10 00 [12 00 | lic, and will warrant every root true to name and 
iln-dried Meal, in hhds.| phd. ) 18 00) —— No. 3, « | | —— | but they are too well known to need any comment is 
‘ de. in bbls. | pb. | 3 .50| — Cod, salted,..+sssseeeesesee| cwt- | $ 00 | 3 25 | their favor, as most all amateurs in the vicinity baveseen 
Gaass Sreps, wholes. red Clover, bushel. eee 11 00 LARD, vcccccccceccccsccovecccsooss pound. 9 10 them in bloom to their great satisfaction, 80 those whe 
Kentucky blue : 2 50| 3 00 BANK NOTE TABLE. a —_ roots that are genuine, apply at the 
_—— (herds ofthe aorth)) « 2 25] 2 50 | Corrected = the ew eh Gardener, yy Samuel Win- |? "Besides Nee Paya te ve a seth aa Ge. 
eeeee.ceeseseresees of h ite tte & B " r on 
Tall Ghbadow Oub,.c.00cce0s zs ai : = dicen por, | aero. 2 roker, No. 94, corner of den and Flower SEEDS, fresh imported, that cannot be 
Herds, or red top,---+sreee| 66 1 00! 1 25 |§>S- Bank — —VIRGINI — to perfection in this ceuntry; he has selected from 
Har, in balk, ccccocccccccsccceces ton. 10 00 15 00 Branch at Semana Fie Farme 3B k f 5 e urope, and will dispose of them on reasonable terms, 
Henp, country, dew rotted,-.-++--| pound. 8 1| Other Brancls vette Beak - ance irgi. 13| witha ral collection of Greenhouse, Herbaceous and 
Ty water rotted, PPB ue 7 8 r MARYLAND. oe month pb ae art do hardy P ts, also Bulbous Roots. Catalogues can be had 
Hoos, on the hoof,.....+..+0++++++/100Ib. | 6 75| 7 00] Banksin Baltimore,..++- eee om redericksburg,do eo my ale corner of Pine and Lexington street, 
Slaughtored,....-.0+++-| | ——| ——| Hagerstown,.. Path ~~~ a Ae timore, by am 
Hors—first Sena emeneNRRE pound. - —— Peaberielt, cccacescocccces® Wine ? ccna 90 ap 24 3? ean Oe 
secon geeeeeecocecsoososese —_—_— Hf 
SAEED. scondeenssvesseccacsl . @ + enn ne oe dedatens do FARMERS’ REPOSITORY 
tome vo Welle Daateitic. —; bik. bushel. 33 $4 | Do. payable at Easton,.-.do Bank of Valley, Winch. ous oF cee ana Tooth aa 
re ooard . 3 a 4 00/ Salisbury,..--- 1 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,. . 1 poe ba aw 











Cumber and,- cocovecces Par Do. Charlestown, par 


33 
Peas, red e, cocccecccecccssoooss bushel. —— ] 12 Milli n +R 
1 12|"" pisraicr. 


*L THE Subscriber informs the public that be has sew 
Blac OYO,+-ceccecessovcece “ 1 00 




















Do. Leesburg,... d0| red by le ; 
. yy letters patent his late and very important im 
Lad pre eeeecoreceserecsesee &s — —— Washin on a ee a 3iad ments on his Cylindrical Straw Cutter, by which ta 
Pudvren Panis, in thestone,cargo,| ton. | 3 75) ——| Ge gton, Beak N nks, generally 5a6| provements they are made more durable and easier kept 
; sound, «cccceces|berrel| 1 50) ——| a) eat anks, ip.c. New —_ Banksgen. 3] in order.. All the machinery being secured to an ite 
Patma Cuaista Beaw,....--+> aD cccoll -smie OP ENNSYLV ANIA New —— City, .....-par| rame the shrinkage, wear and decay of wood is avoided, 
RAGE, -+-+e+cecerereccceccceeeeees/pound. 3 4| Philadelphi . — ork State,.... do} The feeding part of his improved machine is upon anew 
Ti cessed hasienpntancoemncolla 98 94 -. ws isocereeneanite assachusetts,....... 14a2 | tire different principle from the former machine ; far more 
Susquetannah, “ ——| none| G se Fgy-seeeeeeeee $i(Connecticut,......- 14a2| durable, requiring neither skill or care to keep it in order. 
Tosacco, crop, common,-.--++++++/100Ibs} 3 00| 3 50 oe UP +++eeeeeeereeedo|\New Hampshire, .... 1422] These machines are so constructed as to make the freight 
‘brown and red,----| “ | 400) 600 Yo UFZ, seeeeeeeerees 2hiiMaine,.......++-. 14a2 | on them less than half what it cost to ship the former or 
% Gno red, eseseceese| 8 Oo} 10 00 Ork,..+eeee sesssereeees $)/Rhode Island, ..... 14a2| wood machines, an important desideratu-n to purchasm 
e-em suitable| OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2//North Carolina, ..... 5 | living at a distance; and I now offer it to the public upon 
fe cepeqeove rs « | 10 001 20 00 Delaware[under$5]-.-- 4||South Carolina,.... 67 | the credit of my establishment as the most perfect machine 
“© yellow and red,-.-| 8 00! 10 00 Do. _—Lover5].++++-+ 14)\Georgia,.....---.- 8a10 | in existence for the same purpose. They are also adapt 
“ yellow, pepet mar 8 00! 12 90 Michigan Banks,....-- ---10)\New Onleans........8a10/ ed to cutting rags for paper making, and for cutting to 
“ yellow,..-.-.-| « | 12 001 16 00 Canadian d0.++.+++++0. bacco as manufactu Uy Tehaaietias, &e. 
Seconds, asin quality,..|  “ yes: Pats te T also keep these machines on hand made as heretofore 
“ground lea, aah. © axtgith timen with my new feeding macbinery atta to them; aad 
Winglila,....ccccosereeel * | 4 60] 6 00 TO THE PUBLIC. also s general assortment of Agricultural Implement 4 
: Rappahannock,.......... « | ——| — | | Try the New Agricultural Establishment in roe ceri ine roel ed er teri 


Kentucky, .-.s-sscseee.| - Machines are buth superior artieles. 
Casenaiie, nn nema . 35] she: Grant-street, next door to Dinsmore and Kyle,| My stock of Ploughs on hand are ae equalled in this 
, beat PRS: gg 170} 180 Every article warranted to be first rate, The subscri- city either for quality, quantity, or variety. I haves 
é landi nferior a. , L701 1 80) iors, grateful for past favors, take this early opportunity |!" assortment of Plough Castings at retail or by the 
- Wittexer, ist pf. in bbls...... ; 34| 35 | of returning their thanks to their customers and the pub- ton, and having an Iron Foundry attached to muy estar 
— “ in : “ 32) “*'| lic in general, and beg leave to inform them that they lishment can furnish any kind of Plough or Machine 
ee . “ — wagonprice, ) ! “ bbis 31 | are now provided with a coe extensive stock of newly Castings on reasonable terms and at a short notice. 
Waco Pasteuts, to Pittsburgh,./100lbs} 1 25) —- manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suit- All repairs done with punctuality and neatness. On 
: To Wheeling,.|  “ 1 59| | able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, hand, a few Patent Lime Spreaders, Horse Powers, &o,ite- 
: . See) cert Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 Ploughs, as- Also just received, a fresh supply of Laodreth's 
Weot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,../pound./40t0 5020 22) Sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of the old | Tier Garden Seeds. Instore, superior Timothy and 





























ee common Bar Shear, Winand's Self ; Woods ard Grass Seed and Seed Oats. All implements in te 
Fall Merino, ..--------» «| [38 40,18 20) S"Frecborn’s patent, all sizes, “Davia? “ Sinclair & | 8ericultural line will be furnished by ip anata 
One bali dO-esese cere bey 25 30 18 20 Moore's” improved Hill Side Plough, highly esteemed good and -— as reasonable terms ne we be had in this city, 
Common & one fourth Meri.) “ |25 30l18 90 for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought or cast with a liberal deduction to wholesale purchasers. Like 
epwntenee si 8 30(j8 20 are tn'baD socks mes be pee on ae nrenn ng from Reet yt ah ~ rn ne se a _ 
» > Pulled, to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic ft OS NOON, SOP eer - 
eS cam. em a My wl on Pepin from $3 og ; Catting JONATHAN s. wong ice 
= 8 ; xes, from Corn on. ratt stree timore, 
MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. tor, large and small; Expanding do., Wheat Oradloe, feb20__ Between Charles & Hanover a 
The subscriber has from 25,000, to 30,000 Morus| Grass a yd ke.; Tne Bory all Meo vagtioenand > AGW Oa rear SLUT. 

Malticaulis trees now-growing at his residence, with roots| patterns, by the lb. or ton, to suit customers, allow- | si ~— we = 3 a oe + of las 

of}, 2, and 3 years old, which will be ready for sale this| ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell Fah oh eee 
all, and which he wil! sell on ee ye terms. fale which will be furnished on the mea ~ en $20" Qt cae yn ~ a Pals 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS. ! } od every article warranted to be of the best quality, in Baltimore’ Md. ee 








